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PROM THE NEW-YORKE MIRROR. 
LUCY GAY. 

That sweet and simple poet of nature. Burns, 
has, in the commencement of his published cor- 
respondence, given two or three letters, written 
by himself, in the young days of love, when the 
bright beams of his fancy went abroad to revel 
in the sun-light of poetry. Woman was then 
the spell to which he tuned his harp, and touch 
ed, as it was, by her fairy wand, the music that 
It was under 
the influence of an almost hopeless attachment, 


it discoursed was most eloquent 


that these letters were commenced, and the last 
one was written after he had received an an- 
swer from his mistress, which contained a refu 
sal of his hand. Burns sas evera lover: from 
the first warblings of his muse to its last meh 
breathings, his poetry was of a milder cast, and 
his fancy of a brighter hue, when beauty was 
his theme. But he, with all his bright genius, 
capable as it was of stealing us away from every 
thing cold and selfish, and transporting us toa 
home as ratural and innocent as that so beau- 
tifully pourtrayed in * The Cotters Saturday 
Night,” and willing as he was to bow down at 
the feet of his fair one, still all would not obtain 
a smiling consent, and he was forced at that 
time to call up reason and subdue passion. I 
have spoken of Burns and those letters, because 
on the one hand, they are written in the natural 
and easy language of the author: and on the 
other, the sentiments are such as would flow 
from a heart where honor presided. Let young 
lovers peruse them. 

There winds through the green meadows that 
spread themselves out in beauty around the vil 
lage of Mid Gotham, a silvery creek, which bas 
been termed in the poetic language of lovers, 
the Fall-kill) Many a bright eye has gazed with 
pleasure on its waters, as it danced along, in 
murmuring sweetness, over the pebbles, or slept 
in silence in the calm pool. But there was none 
that wandered there so often, to drink in the 
calm richness of the summer evening, or to 
allow fancy to play so wildly like the waters, as 
Lucy Gay 


who are not known to the publisher, will | 





My heroine, smiling in beauty and innocence, 
was never alone when she rambled out to her 
favorite spot, where the creek, alter its various 
meanderings through the meadows, is formed 
by the hand of art into a small lake, on the brow 
of a hill, but from which its waters escape over 
the rocks, and foam and tumble along until they 
pty their tribute into the broad besom of the 
Hudson. 

To a young girl just budding into Jife 5 richin 
every charm that floatsin wild and playful beau- 
ty around her form; who has a smile for this 
one, and a laugh for that ; who finds there is an 
enjovment in the company of the other sex 
which her own cannot afford; and who has 
around her many apparently willing to become 
suitors, there is a step necessary which in her 
experience itis almost impossible to take. All 
carry towards her the same urbanity in their 
manners, the same frank and open conduct— 
and why should she make a preference, or what 
ground has she to make that preference on? 
This was a question which Lucey Guy put to her- 
self, but found it impossible to answer. She had 
many visiters ; but two young men, in particu- 
lar, appeared to single her out as their favorite. 
She studied the characters of both, and finding 
herself willing to accept either, gave both oppor 
tunities for an explanation ; yet received none. 
It was evident to her there existed between the 
two a spirit of rivalry, yet it was impossible for 
her, under every circumstance, to destroy it 
At length one dropt off; the other finding that 
the charm of opposition was gone, discontinued 
his visits also. It caused Lacy some melancholy 
She had 
endeavored to conduct herself properly, and 


moments, when she was left alone. 


that rectitude of conduct was evidently the 
cause of her trouble. She dwelt upon the cir 
cumstance, learned a lesson from it, and form- 
ed her resolution accordingly. 

As luring as it is to the young of both sexes— 
as many real and fancied pleasures as they 
enjoy—as sweet to ramble ir evening’s witching 
hour, listening to the voice of beauty > und pow 
erful as such influence may be, and rich as the 
enjoyment it creates is to the yay mind, still all 
these Lucy Gay resolved to forega, That period 
of life with her had arrived, when she was will- 
ing to claim an endearing protection from man. 
The days of conquest and trifling coquetry with 
She had always found the bitter 
mingled with the sweet m those times. 


her were over 
It was 
not long before the resolution she had formed 
was put into execution. There was soon one 
who singled ber out for the object of his atten- 
tion. 
veceived tor a proper length of tome—stil n 

offer came—meet where they would, she wusi 


He visited regul:rly, and his visits were 








} scene, 


hang upon his arm—pay him all attention, a 
apparent offence would be given. Lucy Gay 
then took the step which women scarcely ever 
dare take—yet one which will, under such cir 
stances, do them credit with the virtuous at all! 
times. She asked him the motives for his visits 
It came unexpected, to be sure. He hung down 
his head and merely mentioned company. He 
was desired to seek it elsewhere, if that was bis 
only object. Lucy talked coolly, sketched to 
conduct like his 
It prohibited them from all other 


company; the busy tongue of petty envy was 


him the situation in which 


placed girls. 


allowed to scope; and in the end, when thei 
society ceased to give a charm, they were left 
with all those ten thousand tales connected with 
the circumstance, circulating at their expense 
That beau never paid another visit; again and 
again Lucy was left without a suitor, from the 
same cause; yet virtue works its own reward 
at last, 

The cool and delightful evenings that ushei 
in that period of the year when nature assumes 
the sombre hue of autumn had arrived; the 
landscape, however, had not lost the beauty of 
summer, yet the shrill ery of the locust, and the 
almost continued evening song of the catydid, 
had weeks before been the harbingers of the 
approach of fall IT had wandered out in com 
pany with Lucy Gay and her intended, the eve 
ning previous to their marriage, along the wind 
ing banks of the Fallkill 


I forgot the beauty of the landscape, 


It was an interesting 


mellowed into sweetness by the mild light of 
the full faced moon, as I gazed upon her who 
I dwelt 


upon the incidents of courtship through which 


had wandered to that scene so often. 


she had passed, and the correctness of her con- 
duct. He who was to dance gaily with her in 


life’s journey, or cling together through its 


| thorny way, had been an old school-fellow of 





mine. He had stood aloof for a long time from 
female society, only waiting for one to whom he 
could make honorable advances, when he be- 


With then 


acquaintance soon ripened ito attachment, and 


came acquainted with Lucy Gay. 


they were married, 

If there is now a happy couple in the vil 
lage of Mid Gotham, it is they. 

1 intended to convey a moral with my story. 
This much may be learned: When you wish to 
become a suitor, chouse a proper opportunity, 

ns : 
Then, if 


you are accepted, you need never fear opposi- 


and tell your mistress of it candidly 


tion; that is, if the lady acts as honorable a 
part as you do Then too you destroy the power 
o acoquette. You are properly served if you 
visit, and go through what you believe a court 


ship, and in the end, when you seriously address 
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Put not your 
peace of mind so much in the power of any one. 
will teaze you a little at all 
times, until she properly understands your inten- 


her, she laughs in your face. 


VMiaby “a woman 
lions, and it is her privilege todo so. Ladies, 
toyou Twilltmerely say—if a gentleman address- 
es you for an unreasonable length of time, with- 
out disclosing to you his intentions, either dis 
iiss hiin, or do as Lucey Gay did. MNeserr 
ee eee 
THE QUEEN OF THE ROSE. 

There is still a part of the world where sim- 
It is 


ao 


ple 


genuine virtue receives public honors. 
Picardy, in F 


affecting ceremony has been preserved, notwith- 


in a village ¢ rance, where 
standing the revolutions of twelve centuries, of 
erowning a young girl annually with roses as an 
emblem of innocence. Madame De Geonlis says, 
that according to a tradition, handed down trom 
age to age, Saint Medard, born at Salency, was 
He had 


himself the pleasing consolation of enjoying the 


the institutor of this charming festival. 


fruit of his wisdom, and his family was honored 
with the prize which he had instituted, for his 


sister obtained the crown of roses. 


Some days -before the feast of St. Medard, 


; : . | 
the inhabitants assemble in presence of the offi- 


cers of justice, where the company deliberate 
on the business of making a choice ; in doing 
which, they have no object in view but equity, 
They know all the merits that give a title to the 
crown ; they are acquainted with all the domes- 
tic details of their peaceful village. 
three girls, virtuous of the most 
esteemed and respectable families. The nomi 
nation is immediately carried to the lord of Sa- 
lency, or to the person appointed to represent 
him, who is free to decide between the three 


They name 
Salencians, 


girls, but obliged to choose one ot them, whom 
he proclaims queen of the year. Eight days 
before the ceremony, the name of the success 
ful candidate is declared in church. 


When the great day of the festival arrives, 
which is always on the 8th of June, the lord of 
Salency may claim the honor of conducting the 
queen to be crowned. Leaning on his arm, or 
the arm of the person whom he has substituted 
in his place, the Queen of the Rose steps forth 
from her dwelling, escorted by twelve young 
and 
twelve youths who wear the livery of the queen, 
She is preceded by music and drums, which 
announce the beginning of the procession! She 
passes along thestreets of the village, between 
rows of spectators, whom the festival has drawn 
to Saleney, from the distance of four leagues. 
‘The public admire and applaud her; the mo- 
thers shed tears of joy ; the old men renew their 
strength to follow their beloved queen, and com. 
pare her with those whom they have seen in 
their youth. The Salencians are proud of the 
meritsof her to whom they give the crown: she 
is ene of themselves ; she belongs to them; she 


girls dressed in white, with blue scarfs, 





THE L ADIES’ 


reigns by their choice e; she reigns alone, and i is 
the only object of attention. 

The queen being arrived at the church, the 
place appointed for her is always in the midst 
of the people, the only situation that could do 
her honor: 


G. ARL AND. 





where she is, there is no longer any 
distinction of rank ; it all vanishes in the 
rn! 


> pe 


pre- 
sence of virtue. A pew 
the choir in sight of all the people, is prepared 
to receive her; her train range themselves in 
two lines 
the day: all eyes remain fixed on her, and her 
triumph continues, After vespers the procession 
begins again ; the clergy lead the way, the lord 
of Salency receives her band, her train joins, the 
people follow, and line the streets; while some 
of the inhabitants under arms support the two 
rows, offering their homage by the loudest acela 
mittions, until she arrives at the Chapel of St 
the 


fursake their queen at 


Medard, where the gates are kept open: 
good Salencians do not 
the instant when the reward of virtue is going 
to be delivered; itis at that moment, in parti- 
cular, that itis pleasing to see her, and honor- 
able for her to be seen. 

The officiating clergyman blesses the hat, 
decorated with roses and other ornaments ; then 
turning towards the assembly, he pronounces a 
He 


holds the crown in his hand, while virtue waits 
kneeling at his feet ; all the spectators are affect 


discourse on the subject of the festival. 


ed, tears in every eye. persuasion inevery heart; 
then is the moment of lasting impressions ; and 
at that instant he places the crown on her head. 
After this begins a Te Dewn, during which the 
The queen, with the 
crown on her head, and attended in the same 
manner as she was when going to receive it, 
returns the way she came ; her triumphs still 
increasing as she passes along, till she again 


procession is resumed. 


enters the church, and occupies the same place 
in the middle of the choir till the end of the ser- 
vice. and, 
going forth, is attended to a purticular piece of 


She has new homage to receive, 
ground, where crowned innocence finds expect- 
ing vassals prepared to offer her presents.) They 
are simple gifts, but their singularity proves the 
antiquity of the custom; a nosegay of flowers, 
a dart, two balls, &c. From thence she is con- 
ducted, with the same pomp, and led back to 
her relations ; in her own house, if she 
thinks proper, gives a rural collation to her 
conductor and her retinue. 

This festivalis of a singular kind, of which 
there is no model elsewhere. It is intended to 
encourage virtue, by bestowing public honors, 
and for such a purpose they ought to be bound 
Where virtue reigns there is no rival ; 
and whoever wishes for distinction in her pre- 
sence, cannot be sufficiently sensible of what is 
due to her triumph. 

Ee 

If one Turk seems in the least to discredit 
another’s word or promise, his reply is still at 
hand “J hope you don't take me for a Christian.” 


and 


less. 


aced in the middle of 


by her side; she is the only object of 
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Mr. Wier, i in his dleqpeent discourse on the 
lives and characters of Mr. Apams and Mr. Jer 
FERSON, thus contrasts their retirement with thai 


of a warrior and usurper: 


* The successful warrior, who has desolated 
whole empires for his own aggrandizement, the 
successful usurper of bis country’s rights and 
liberties, may have their hours of swelling pride, 
in which they may look back with a barbarous 
joy upon the triumph of their talents, and feast 
upon the adulation of the sycophants that sur- 
round them: but, night and silence come: and 
takes The bloody field 
rises upon the startled imagination. 


conscience her turn. 
The shades 
of the slaughtered innocent stalk, in terrific pro- 
cession, 


before the couch. The agonizing ery 


| of countless widows and orphans invades the 


ear. The bloody dagger of the assassin plays, 
Violated liber- 
ty lifts her avenging lance: and a down trodden 
nation rises, 


in airy terror, before the vision. 


before them, in all the majesty of 
its wrath, What, what are the hours of a splen 

did wretch like this, compared with those that 
shed their poppies and their roses upon the pil- 
lows of our peaceful and virtuous patriots !— 
Every night bringing to them the balm and 
health of repose, and every morning offering to 
them * their history in a nation’s eyes!” This, 
this is to be greatly virtuous: and be this the 
only ambition that shall ever touch an Ameri 

can bosom !” 

The following sketch of Monticello is drawn in 
Mr Wirr’s happiest manner : 

“The Mansion House at Monticello was 
built and furnished in the days of his prosperity 
In its dimensions, its architecture, its arrange 
ments, and ornaments. itis such a one as became 
It stands 
upon an elliptic plain, formed by cutting down 
the apex of a mountain; and on the West. 
stretching away to the North and the South, it 
commands a view of the Blue Ridge for a hun- 
dred and fifty miles, and brings under the eye 


the character and fortune of the man. 


one of the boldest and most beautiful horizons 
in the world: while on the East it presents an 
extent of prospect, bounded only by the spheri- 
cal form of the earth, in which nature seems to 
sleep in eternal repose, as if to form one of her 
finest contrasts with the rude and rolling gran 

deur on the West. In the wide prospect, and 
scattered to the North and South, are several 
detached mountains, which contribute to ani 

mate and diversify this enchanting landscape; 
and among them, to the South, Williss’ Moun 

tain, which is so interestingly depicted in his 
Notes. From this summit, the Philosopher was 
wont to enjoy that spectacle, among the sub- 
limest of Nature's operations, the looming of 
the distant mountains; and to watch the mo- 
tions of the planets, and the greater revolution 
of the celestial sphere. From this summit, too, 























the patriot could look down, with uninterrupted 
vision, upon the wide expanse of the world 
around, for which he considered himself born ; 
and upward, to the open and vaulted Heavens 
which he seemed to approach, as if to keep him 
gontinually in mind of his high responsibility. It 
is indeed a prospect in which you see and fee}, 
at once, that nothing mean or little could live. 
itis a scene fit to nourish those great and high 

souled principles which formed the elements of 


his character, and was a most noble and appro 


priate post, for such a sentinel, over the rights | 


and liberties of man. 

* Approaching the house on the Kast, the 
visiter instinctively paused, to cast around one 
thrilling glance at this magnificent panorama : 
and then passed to the vestibule, where, if he 
had not been previously informed, he would 
immediately perceive that he was entering the 
house of no common man. In the spacious and 
lofty hall which opens betore him, he marks no 
tawdry and unmeaning ornaments: but before, 
on the right, on: the left, all around, the eye is 
struck and gratified with objects of science and 
taste, so classed and arranged as to produce 
their finest effect. 
sculpture set out, in such order, as to exhibit at 
a coup d'eil, the historical progress of that art; 
from the first rude attempts of the aborigines of 
our country, up to that exquisite and finished 
bust of the great patriot himself, from the mas- 
ter hand of Caracci. On the other side, the 
visiter sees displayed a vast collection of speci- 


On one side, specimens of 


mens of Indian art, their paintings, weapons, 
ornaments, and manufactures; on another, an 
array of the fossil productions of our country, 
mineral and animal; the polished remains of 
those colossal monsters that once trod our forests, 
and are no more; anda variegated display of 
the branching honors of those ** monarchs of the 
waste,” that still people the wilds of the Ameri- 
ean continent.” 





imerican Journal of Science, §c.—Professor 
Silliman, the ablest and most learned of our sci- 
entific scholars, has published a communication 
respecting this distinguished and valuable work, 
which fills us with shame and regret. I ap 
pears that there are less than 500 subscribers to 
the Journai, and that it is kept up entirely by 
personal sacrifices! ‘There is no publication of 
our country so highly respected abroad as this 
of Professor Silliman—and we confidently trust, 
after the statement which has been made, that 
it will not be suffered to languish for want of a 
more generous patronage.—{/Voah. 


A Scotch blacksmith being asked the mean- 
ing of Metaphysics, explained it as follows— 
«When the party who list.ns dinna ken what 
the narty who speaks means, and when the par- 
ty who epeaks dinna ken what he means him- 
selfi—that is metaphysics.” 








| soul of man in ruin! 
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__ THE REFLECTOR. 





There are two very natural propensities which 
we may distinguish in the most virtuous and 
liberal dispositions, the love of pleasure and the 
love of action. If the former is refined by art 
and learning, improved by the charms of social 
intercourse, and corrected by a just regard to 
economy, to health, and to reputation, it is pro 

ductive of the greater part of the happiness of 
private life. The love of action is a principle of 
much stronger and more doubtful nature. It 
olten leads to anger, to ambition, and to revenge ; 
but when it is guided by the sense of propriety 
and benevolence, it becomes the parent of every 
virtue; and if those virtues are accompanied 
with equal abilities, a family, a state, or an em 

pire, may be indebted for their safety and pros- 
perity to the undaunted courage of a single man. 
To the love of pleasure we may therefore ascribe 
most of the agreeable, to the love of action we 
may attribute most of the useful and respecta 

ble qualifications. The character in which both 
the one and the other should be united and har 

monized, would seem to constitute the most per- 
fect idea of human nature. The insensible and 
inactive disposition, which should be supposed 


| alike destitute of both, would be rejected, by 


the common consent of mankind, as utterly inca 

pable of procuring any happiness to the indi 

vidual, or any public benefit to the world. 
[GIBBON, 


The Gambler—The finished Gambler has no 
heart. ‘The club with which he herds would 
meet, though the place of rendezvous were the 
chamber of the dying, they would meet though 
it were an apartment in the charnel house. Not 
even the death of kindred can affect the gam 
bler. He would play upon his brother's coffin; 
he would play upon his father’s sepulchre. 

Yonder see that wretch, prematurely old in 
infirmity as well as sin. He is the father of a 
family. The mother of his children, lovely in 
her tears, strives with the tenderest assiduities 
to restore his health, and with it to restore his 
temperance, his love of home, and the long lost 
charms of domestic life. She pursues him with 
her kindness and her entreaties, to his haunts of 
vice; she reminds him of her children, she tells 
him of their virtues ; of their sorrows; of their 
wants: and she adjures him by the love of 
them, and by the love of God, to repent, and to 
return. Vain attempt! she might as well ad- 
jure the whirlwind—she might as well entreat 
the tiger. 

The brute has no feeling left. He turns upon 
her in the spirit of the demon with which he is 
possessed. He curses his children and her who 
bare them; and as he prosecutes his game he 
fills the intervals with imprecations borrowed 
from the dialect of the devils, and uttered with 
a tone that befits only the organs of the damned, 
And yet in this monster there once dwelt the 
spiritofa man. He had talents. be had honor, 
he had even faith. He might have adorned the 
senate. the bar, the altar. But alas! his was a 
faith that saveth not. The gaming table has 
robbed him of it, and all things else that are 
worth possessing. What a frightful change of 
character! What a tremendous wreck is the 
Return disconsolate mo- 


175 
ther to thy dwelling and be submissive; thou 
shalt become a widow, and thy children father 
less. Farther efforts will be useless—the refor 
mation of thy partner is impossible. God has 
forsaken bim, nor will angels weep, or watch 
over him any longer.—{ Dr. JVott. 

cae ee 
2 comitry Sumday.—Has any one ever marked 


| the moral beauty of the still Sunday afternoon, 


What a 


in some beautiful country village ? 


| contrast it presents to the noise and dissipation 


ofacity! The aniable pastor enters the house 


| devoted to the worship of his maker, followed 





by the old and young, with reverence in then 
| 0ks and plety in their steps The buoy ance 
of youth will sometimes venture upon an inno 
ceat gambol or passing thought of gaiety, but it 
is so chastened down by the example and au 
thority of the village fathers that it acquires 
from this very circumstance an additional charm 
of amiability. ‘The very trees, fields, and shin 
ing streams appear to feel the delight and tran 
quillity of such an afternoon. The breeze sighs 
through the branches with all the softness and 
delicacy of youthful affection: the rich fields 
wave beneath the breath of Heaven, ag if a feel 
ing of eestacy passed over them; and the streams 
travel on their way rejoicing as the glittering of 


} ° ° . 
the east, covered with Persian rubies, approaches 


the splendid mansion of her love. 





VARIETY. 


APPROVED MODE OF NOVEL-MAKING. 


Wreck a ship, or overturn a coach. Let 


, there be an interesting young woman witha 
child in her arms, saved from the perils of 


drowning, or overthrow. Let her faint; cause 
herto be carried into the house of a kind-hearted 
old lady, who puts her into a warm bed, and 
Let 
the young woman die! Examine her pockets ; 
find in one, a letter, written to her, probably, 
by her husband, with the address and signature 
both torn off: in the other, a curious old thim- 


gives her some weak brandy and water. 


ble, or pencil-case, or locket, or any thing you 
please, provided it be the only one of its kind 
in the world. Let the old 
Let years roll on. Let 
the babe become a beautiful young woman — 


Let the baby smile. 
lady vow to bring it up. 


Let her hair be auburn—her eyes celestial blue 
—her mouth like rubies—her teeth seed pearl 
—her cheeks such as to make roses and lilies 
wither with euvy—-her form sylph like—her 
step elastic—her manners dignified, yet simple ; 
and let her be unconscious of her beauty, though 
she is * beauty’s self’ : 


Let the old lady have kindly instructed her in * 


drawing; and nature in singing; and let her be 
a proficient in both. 

Let a nobleman and his lady come to live in 
Let the lady take a fancy 
to the beautiful Julietta, or Amoretta, or Hea 


the neighbourhood. 


venlietta, or whatever name you have selected 
for her. 
man and his lady. 


Let her go to London with the noble 
Let their only son, Lord 
Tenderheart, fallin love with the beautifal Hea 
venlietta. Let her fall in love with hii, but et 
her fancy he is engaged to another lady. Let 
him go abroad without having come to any ey. 
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planation. Let her become pale, and interest- 
Let her go to balls and routes, 
Let her 
dance most beautifully, though she had never 


ingly pensive. 


and make innumerable conquests. 


learned a step. Let her have masters in French 
Music,and Halian. Let her refuse sevenor eight 
offers, some of them unexceptionable ones. Let 
her go toa masquerade. Let one of her reject 
ed admirers run away with her, and carry her 
toa dismal looking house in the country. Let 
her stab him with a pair of scissors, Let him 
faint from loss of blood. 
the window, and run back again to London — 
let a duel be fought about it, and Jet one man 
be killed. Bring Lord ‘Tenderheart back again. 
Let there be an eclaircissement. Let them vow 
eternal love, though Lord Ty's father will not 
consent to the union on account of the obscurity 
birth. 

Let there be a severe frost, and afterwards a 
Let an old 
gentioman tumble down, and break his leg, or 


of Heavenliet*: 
thaw, to make the streets slippery. 


his arm, (it matters not which,) and Jet him be 
carried to the house where Heavenlietta resides. 
Let him have a fever, and recover slowly. Let 
him start when he sees Heavenlictta. Let her 
ve sewing some day with the old fashioned thim- 
ble,—or writing with a pencil fastened in the 
old silver pencil-case,—or dangling the locket 
between her finger and thumb; and let the old 
gentleman change color at the sight of the said 
thimble, or pencil-case, or locket, (which ever 
vou choose to select.) Let him discover to 
Heavenlietta that he is her grand-papa, and the 
Earl of Eatwater,—that her father is dead,— 
and thet the trinket in question once belonged 
to her great-great- grandmother. 

Let her confide to him her attachment to 
Lord Tenderheart, and let the consent of his 
father be,obtained. Let the old lady who bro’t 
up Heavenlietta be sent for to their wedding.— 
Let the grand-papa be smitten with her charms, 
and marry her. Let them all be happy! 

Let these ingredients be carefully mixed to- 
gether, with a considerable quantity of honey 
and sugar; stuff the whole composition with 
sentiment, and let your garnish consist of 
zephyr’s wings, cupid’s daris, and other light 
ornamental trifles, and you will not fail to pro- 
duce as sweet a novel as one would wish to see 
on a summer’s-day. 





Modesty.—\t was a question, who had spoken in 
the happiest manner of modesty. A Frenyel author 
St. Bernard 
styles it the jewel of manners, the sister of chastity, 
the guardian of reputation, the portion of all purity. 
Diogenes was a cynic philosopher, and therefore 
may be supposed to express himself coarsely ; but 
what description can be more delicate, than when 
he called a blush the color of virtue 2 


salls it the shadow of a noble mind. 





Why have we memory sufficient to retain the 
minutest circumstances that have happened to 
us; and yet not enough to remember how often 
ve have related them to the same person ? 


Let her jump out of 








THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
POETRY. 


LHL CLIFFS OF DOVER. 
HY MIS. HEMANS, 


Rocks of my country ! let the cloud 
Your crested heights array, 

And rise ye like a fortress proud 
Above the surge and spray ! 

My spirit greets you as ye stand, 
Breasting the billows’ foam ; 

Oh, thus forever guard the land, 
The revered land of home! 

I have left sunny skies behind 
Lighting up classic shrines, 

And music in the southern wind, 
And sunshine on the vines. 

The breathing of the myrtle flowers 
Have floated o’er my way, 

The pilgrim’s voice at vesper hours, 
Has sooth’d me with its lay. 

The isles of Greece, the hills of Spain, 
The purple heavens of Rome— 

Yes all are glorious ; yet again 
1 bless thee, land of home ! 

For thine the Sabbath peace, my land, 
And thine the guarded hearth ; 
And thine the dead, the noble band, 

That makes thee holy, earth. 
Their voices meet me in thy breeze ; 
Their steps are on thy plains ; 
Their names, by old majestic trees, 
Are whispered round thy fanes : 
‘Their blood hath mingled with the tide 
Of thy exulting sea ; 
Oh, be it still a joy, a pride, 
Yo live and die for thee ! 





PROMISE OF PEACE. 
Oh! who that has gazed in the stillness of even 
On the fast fading hues of the west, 
Has not seen afar off on the bosom of heaven 
Some bright little mansion of rest— 
And wept that the patb of religion so far, 
Should be shrouded in sadness and fears— 
That the might winds of sorrow, nisfortune and care, 
Should sweep o’er the wide rolling waves of despair, 
To darken this cold world of tears. 


Yet who that has gaz’d has not wish’d for the hour, 
When misfortune and sorrow should cease, 
And hope, like the rainbow, display through the 
shower 
Henbright written promise of peace? 
And oh! when that bright written promise shall 
shine 
On the last scene of life’s chequer’d gloom, 
May its blaze at the moment of parting be thine, 
Lask but one ray from a source so divine, 
To light the dark vale to the tomb. 





PROM THE CONNECTICUT MIRROR, 

It rains. What lady loves arainy day ? 
Not she who puts prunella on her foot, 
Zephyrs around her neck, and silken socks 
Upon a graceful ancle—nor yet she 
Who sports her tassel’d parasol along 
The walks, beau-crowded on some sunny noon, 
Or trips in mushy, in a winter night 
On a cold sleigt fide—to a distant ball. 
She loves a rainy slay who sweeps the hearth, 
And threads the busy needle, or applies 
The scissors to the torn or thread-bare sleeve ; 
Who blesses God that she has friends and home ; 
Who, in the pelting of the storm, will think 
Of some poor neighbor that she can befriend ; 
Who trims the lamp at night and reads aloud 
To a young brother, tales he loves to hear, 
Or ventures cheerfully abroad, to watch 
The bedside of some sick and suffering friend 
Administering that best of medicine, 
Kindness, and tender care, and cheering hope. 
—Such are not sad, ¢’en on a rainy day. & 











FROM THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
A SKETCH. 

I saw a scene 
More beautiful by far than e’er hath graced 
The painter’s pencil or the sculptor’s art, 
And more subiime than e’er hath met my eye 
In sage assembly. © it was a scene 
Of purest love and proud devotedness, 
Where, at the shrine of youth and loveliness, 
The tender mother bow’d down in devotion. 


} It was ascene as fair as fancy dreams, 


When at the noontide in the shady grove, 

Ry babbling brooks, amid the songs of birds, 

She lays her downto sleep. The mother’s arm 
Cradled a sleeping babe, on whose fair cheek 

A smile was playing, like the light that breaks 

At dawn of day upon the rose-bud red. 

She press’d the little cherub to her breast, 

And felt the tender tie of nature strong, 

Tian instinct far more noble and divine, 

Seside her knee two little urchins stood, 
The same in stature, and the same in age, 

Both fair and blooming hke two lovely buds 

That grow together. Ontheir white bosoms 
Many aringlet roll’d in winding waves, 

And o’er their foreheads curl’d like grapes of gold 
They stood, and drank instruction from her lps, 
Wiile she with triumph pointed out the path 

To human glory and exalted fame ; 

And as she smiled delighttul visions rose 

Before ber mind, and tancy drew the scene 

Of these her youthful sons in counc:! met, 

Or the brave heroes of successful war. 

She told them the sad story of ber wo, 

And how their father fell in freedom’s cause, 
Which made them orphansere they knew their loss 
They wept to see the big tear stealing down 
Their mother’scheek, and, when she saw their grief, 
She bade them bow their little knees to God 

In thanks that he had left them one dear friend, 
One that would sympathize in all their woes, 

And give relief. 

My heart was full, 

And from the tender scene } turn’d my eyes 

Vo ruminate on woman’s noble nature, 

God’s noblest work I cried, and man’s best friend, 
And the great moral teacher of mankind, 

Without her happiness would be a name, 

Man’s life a blank. Mitronpy Barn 





THE TEAR, 
There isa gem, a hallowed gem 
Of more intrinsic worth 
Than ever decked the diadem 
Of potentate on earth ; 
It is a gem of purer ray 
Than India’s mines possess ; 
Beams brightly in affliction’s day, 
And sparkles in distress. 
This gem is seen in woman’s eye, 
And speaks a language dear, 
When the last lingering, kind good bye, 
Just falters on the ear ; : 
When heart to heart responsive beats, 
And hand with hand is pressed ; 
When cheek with cheek as warmly meets, 
And breast as warm with breast. 
Boston Barp. 





PROM THE MICROCOSM. 

Farewell! should be told by the eye, 
Or if written, should faintly appear, 

Should be heard in the sound of a sigh, 
Or be seen in the fall of a tear. 











OF By the time this number reaches many of our 
distant patrons, and returns can be made to us, the 
volume will have been completed. It is our wish te 
make some improvements in the next volume, and 
to be enabled to do so, money is indispensable. — 
Those who have not paid the year’s subscription, 
will please to make payment to our agents, where 
there are any, or to the postmasters from whom they 
receive the work, who will oblige the editor by 
remitting the amount by mail. 




















